82         THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION
If we accept some such minimum objective of general
education as that outlined above we may hope to approach
the problems of its realization with some hope of success.
Those problems are, however, still largely unexplored; our
attitude to them must be experimental. It can be said,
however, that the actual amount of time necessary for the
kind of education we have outlined is not nearly as great
as is sometimes supposed. Depth, rigorous standards of
scholarship, the discipline of advanced work, will be found
in the specialist studies. The function of the non-specialist
subjects is primarily to arouse interest and to communicate
the minimum requirement of factual knowledge on the
basis of which that interest may develop. It is also fairly
clear that such an education can only be adequately tested
by a general paper, or several such papers, of the kind
now set in university scholarships. This is obviously the
rational way to test a general education, rather than to
rely on the more detailed elementary knowledge of
several limited subjects provided by papers at the school
certificate level.
It has been said that the approach must be experi-
mental. In the teaching of those studies usually called
* social' a wide variety of methods is particularly neces-
sary. One teacher may approach it by the obvious road of
modern history, but another may do so, and perhaps with
no less chance of success, by reading Thucydides. One
may believe in the direct approach by talks on current
affairs, but it may also be found in another's experience, as
I have found myself, that for intelligent boys nothing can
equal the light thrown upon every kind of contemporary
problem by reading in translation the simpler dialogues
of Plato. The exact means must be left open; they will